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(Dis) placements 

Before expounding my thoughts on Wenders’s representations of Lisbon and their 
intricate relationship to memory and desire, I should like to start by situating myself 
in relation to both Wenders and Lisbon. Given that I left Lisbon at eighteen, even 
though I return there frequently, Lisbon has primarily come to occupy a place in my 
imaginary through the deployment of memory which, if necessarily different in sub- 
stance from that of Wenders, might not be all that different in terms of desire. Just as 
Wenders in a sense looks at Lisbon as a site onto which he can project the memories 
of his childhood irretrievably lost because of the advance of modernity and post- 
modernity, so do I look at Lisbon necessarily as the real site of memory for my own 
childhood. In both cases I would maintain that we are dealing with illusions, perhaps 
even more so in my own personal case because of the more immediate way in which 
I can still point at objects and people, streets, buildings, views, sounds and smells as 
direct correlates of those which I remember. Certainly, the house where I was born is 
still in the same place, but I know that were I to attribute any special significance to 
it I would be doing so through memory and not because the building is there in front 
of me. From the beginning, my interest in Wenders’s films was prompted by his 
involvement with Lisbon. Indeed, it was in the process of trying to answer a friend 
who had asked me what I thought about the views of Lisbon in a particular film of 
Wenders that I decided to investigate his whole output. My conclusion was that Lis- 
bon, no matter how problematic its representations may be, is at the core of almost 
all of Wenders’s work. 

In earlier articles (Medeiros 1995, 1996), I have tried to analyse elements such as 
the technology of vision and the questioning of images that form constant preoccu- 
pations in Wenders’s films. The last of these articles, written just before Wenders’s Lis- 
bon Story was released in 1995, was an attempt to engage more directly with the ways 
in which, although Lisbon is indeed a site of memory for him (a privileged setting 
onto which he projects many of his ideas about film as genre and medium), Wen- 
ders’s perspective on Lisbon remains utterly foreign. Not that I derive any authority 
from the fact of having been born and raised in Lisbon. It would be foolish to imag- 
ine that one ever owns a particular place; if anything, places come to own us. If this 
is so, then Lisbon may well claim both of us. What I consider foreign about Wen- 
ders’s vision of Lisbon is related not to his nationality but rather to certain cultural 
and ultimately political attitudes which, I would argue, not only end up distorting his 
representation of Lisbon but also make him reproduce patterns of domination and 
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subalternity. Wenders has always searched for identification through alterity; but in 
the case of Lisbon, even though the city can be seen as central to his memory, it is not 
so much a representation of Lisbon that one finds but rather a phantom of Wenders’s 
own desire. Obviously I cannot exclude the possibility that the same applies to me, 
even if, or precisely because, I claim to see it at work in Wenders’s films. Perhaps my 
desire for Lisbon enacts itself not so much through a direct invocation of memory 
but rather through the dismantling of others’ representations of the city and their 
claims on memory. 


Vision and memory 

Long established as one of Germany’s most celebrated directors, Wenders has 
throughout his cinematic output explored the conditions of film as a medium and of 
the image as a privileged form of representation in the twentieth century. Some of his 
films may appear to be at odds with current cinematic conventions derived from the 
ubiquitous success of traditional Hollywood formulas attractive to mass audiences, 
and yet at least some of them have enjoyed public favour — such as Der Himmel über 
Berlin | Wings of Desire] (1989) or, more recently, The Buena Vista Social Club (1998). 
One could say that Wenders’s films are first and foremost essays in film and on film, 
and that their interest resides primarily in their exploration, at given moments, of film 
as genre and medium. This allows spectators to accept the long panoramic shots, the 
images which sometimes do not move at all or do so in a painfully slow manner. And 
yet Wenders still weaves a plot into all his films, believing that films must be narra- 
tives — that they must tell a story. 

There is also a driving force behind his films which transforms them into archival 
projects. Memory and desire might be said to be the two main poles between which 
Wenders’s films oscillate, working sometimes against one another, sometimes in tan- 
dem, so that he not only deploys both but also enacts a sort of desire for memory. In 
practically every one of his films it is evident that Wenders chooses to record images 
about to vanish. This is perhaps nowhere clearer than in his first film about Berlin, 
Der Himmel iiber Berlin, significantly released in English under the title Wings of 
Desire. When asked whether his filming might not also be a form of archiving, Wen- 
ders replied, ‘Ganz bestimmt [...] Der Himmel über Berlin ist dafür ein krasses 
Beispiel. Da ist fast keiner der Schauplätze, an denen wir gedreht haben, heute noch 
da. [Absolutely (...) Wings of Desire is an obvious example. Almost none of the places 
where we shot the film still exists today.] (Wenders 1992: 166-7) And the same desire 
is clearly evident in The Buena Vista Social Club. In this film many of the metaphys- 
ical preoccupations seem to have been left behind and the plot of the film is at its 
thinnest, but the archival process extends beyond the buildings and streets of Havana 
to certain of its inhabitants — the musicians who, as a result of the film, enjoyed a 
revival and became internationally known figures, as is well known. 

Perhaps it would be too simplistic to ground this longing for memory in the events 
conditioning anyone growing up in Germany in the years immediately after World 
War II. But it cannot be forgotten that not only was much of Germany in ruins at the 
time when Wenders, born in 1945, was a child, which meant that a physical link with 


